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SOLOMON  AND  THE  SMITH 

(Solomon  Honors  the  Workmen  of  His  Temple) 

By  Professor  C.  Sckussele,  a contemporary  American  artist 


WE  have  seen  how  Esar-Haddon,  the  noblest  of  the  As- 
syrian monarchs,  patronized  the  masons  of  his  day. 
In  like  manner  did  Solomon,  most  splendid  of  the  He- 
brew kings,  patronize  the  metal-workers.  Solomon  stands  for 
us  as  typifying  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  moment  of  its  greatest 
wealth  and  power.  He  ruled  the  strong  kingdom  which  David 
had  created,  and  he  built  up  Jerusalem  into  a smaller  Babylon, 
with  great  walls  and  gorgeous  palaces  and  temples. 

The  story  of  Solomon  and  the  smith  comes  to  us  only 
through  the  Jewish  “Talmud.”  When  the  celebrated  Temple 
was  finished,  King  Solomon  held  a feast  within  its  court,  in- 
viting all  the  craftsmen  who  had  labored  on  the  mighty  structure. 
At  the  king’s  right  hand  was  placed  an  empty  chair,  a seat  of 
honor  to  be  awarded  to  the  worker  who  had  contributed  most 
to  the  beauty  of  the  temple.  When  the  throng  came  in  proces- 
sion to  the  throne  they  found  the  chair  already  occupied  by  an 
ironworker,  a smith.  The  assembly  cried  out  in  anger,  for  the 
smith  had  not  worked  upon  the  temple  walls  at  all;  butSolomon, 
checking  them,  bade  the  smith  justify  himself.  The  man  boldly 
claimed  the  seat  as  his  own  since  he  had  made  all  the  tools  for 
all  the  other  crafts.  Without  him  the  other  workmen  could  have 
done  nothing  at  all.  “And  Solomon  spake  his  judgment  on  the 
matter,  The  seat  is  his  of  right.  All  honor  to  the  ironworker.” 
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BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON 

(The  Jews  in  Exile  and  Captivity  Long  for  Jerusalem) 

From,  a drawing  by  the  noted  English  artist,  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A. 

THE  career  of  the  Hebrews  as  an  independent  nation 
having  a kingdom  of  their  own,  ended,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  first  the  Assyrians  and  then  the  Babylonians 
seized  possession  of  Palestine.  Jerusalem  itself  was  finally  laid 
in  ruins  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  all  its  people  were  carried  as 
captives  to  Babylon. 

There,  instead  of  uniting  with  their  captors  and  eagerly  as- 
suming the  cultured  Babylonian  life  and  customs,  as  other  con- 
quered races  had  done,  the  Jews  persisted  in  preserving  their  own 
religion,  their  Mosaic  law,  and  all  their  racial  characteristics. 
They  stood  apart  from  the  life  around  them  and  dreamed  of 
Jerusalem.  One  of  their  songs  of  lament  has  been  preserved  for 
us  in  the  137th  Psalm. 

“By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down, 

Yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion. 

We  hanged  our  harp  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof. 
For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us 
a song; 

And  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth, 

Saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the  Songs  of  Zion.” 
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FOUNDING  THE  JEWISH  THEOCRACY 

(The  Jewish  Priests  Directing  the  Rebuilding  of  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem) 

From,  a painting  in  the  Albertina  Gallery  in  Vienna,  by  Joseph  von 
Fuhrich 

T T THEN  Cyrus  the  Persian  conquered  Babylonia  he  in- 
\\  augurated  a new  era  in  world  history.  The  Persians 
sought  to  hold  the  subject  peoples  by  kindness  rather 
than  by  terror;  and  life,  through  all  the  civilized  world,  became 
an  easier,  brighter  thing.  As  part  of  this  Persian  policy  the 
discontented  Jews  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  old  home 
and  there  set  up  a government  of  their  own.  This  new  govern- 
ment was,  however,  no  longer  political;  it  was  theocratic,  that 
is,  guided  by  the  priesthood.  The  Jews  had  indeed  to  take  some 
warlike  precautions.  The  other  peoples  in  Palestine  had  no 
wish  to  see  this  vigorous  and  aggressive  nation  return  to  resume 
perhaps  their  persecution  of  their  feebler  neighbors.  Hence 
there  were  repeated  efforts  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
salem, especially  the  reconstruction  of  its  powerful  walls.  These 
were  erected  by  the  returning  Jews  with  weapons  always  in  their 
hands,  and  at  constant  watch  against  attack. 

Once  Jerusalem  was  restored,  however,  the  Jews  settled 
down  to  a most  peaceable  existence.  They  followed  their  re- 
ligious law  closely,  became,  in  fact,  the  most  religious  people  of 
the  ancient  world  and  the  model  subjects  of  the  empire.  When 
any  later  sovereign  of  Asia  wanted  to  quiet  a newly  conquered  or 
rebellious  people,  he  persuaded  some  of  the  Jews  to  go  as  colon- 
ists among  the  rebels  to  set  them  an  example  of  submission, 
industry,  and  prosperity. 
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ESTHER  BEFORE  KING  XERXES 

(Esther  Faints  in  Fear  of  the  Anger  of  the  King) 

By  P.  Mariani,  a contemporary  Italian  artist 

NOT  all  of  the  Hebrews  returned  to  Palestine.  Many, 
perhaps  a majority  of  them,  remained  in  the  various 
parts  of  Babylonia  where  the  earlier  monarchs  had  col- 
onized them.  There,  like  their  present-day  compatriots,  they 
often  raised  themselves  by  their  ability  to  positions  of  wealth 
and  power.  The  Biblical  book  of  Esther  tells  the  story  of  two 
such  cases,  those  of  Esther  and  her  uncle  Mordecai. 

Esther  rose,  by  her  beauty  and  gentleness,  to  be  the  chief 
wife  of  the  Persian  King  Xerxes,  or,  as  our  English  Bible  spells 
the  name,  Ahasuerus.  As  such,  she  was  able  to  save  her  nation 
from  becoming  the  victims  of  a political  plot.  They  had  been 
accused  of  rebellion;  but  Esther,  guided  by  Mordecai,  convinced 
the  king  of  their  real,  peaceful  character.  To  do  this  she  had 
to  break  one  of  the  Persian  laws,  which  forbade  any  one  speak- 
ing to  the  king  until  addressed  by  him.  Our  picture  shows  Esther 
in  the  moment  of  appealing  to  Xerxes  when,  overcome  by  the 
magnitude  of  her  own  disobedience  to  the  law,  she  faints. 
The  king,  by  extending  his  sceptre  over  her  in  mercy,  saves  her 
from  punishment. 

Some  of  the  Hebrews  remained  in  the  cities  of  the  Persians 
almost  a thousand  years  later.  They  were  governed  by  a prince 
of  their  own,  the  heir  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  who  was  still 
called  the  “Prince  of  Captivity.” 
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THE  UPRISING  OF  THE  MACCABEES 

(The  Priest  Mattathias  Defends  the  Sanctity  of  His  Altar  by  Slaying  One  Who 
Would  Pollute  It) 

By  the  recent  great  French  artist,  Gustave  Dare 


THE  Jews  were  the  first  people,  of  whom  we  know,  who 
were  so  devoted  to  their  own  religion  as  to  refuse  to 
worship  or  even  admit  the  existence  of  other  gods.  This 
brought  down  upon  them  the  first  religious  persecution.  About 
a century  and  a half  before  Christ,  their  political  masters,  no 
longer  Persians,  but  Greeks,  sought  to  compel  them  to  worship 
the  Greek  gods.  At  once  these  hitherto  submissive  subjects 
became  the  most  resolute  of  rebels.  Martyr  after  martyr  suf- 
fered death  by  torture  sooner  than  surrender  the  faith.  An 
aged  village  priest,  Mattathias,  slew  upon  the  alter  the  first  of 
his  parishioners  who  attempted  to  obey  the  hated  command  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Grecian  gods.  Then  Mattathias  led  his  little 
community  into  the  depths  of  the  hills  and  defied  the  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  refugees  died  from  hunger  and  exposure, 
as  did  their  aged  leader;  but  his  sons  took  command  of  the  de- 
voted little  band  of  survivors  and  defeated  an  army  that  was 
sent  against  them. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  wars  of  the  “Maccabees,”  as 
the  sons  of  Mattathias  were  called.  After  many  battles  and  a 
display  of  most  devoted  heroism  the  Maccabees  succeeded  in 
making  the  Jews  once  more  free.  They  set  up  a second  “King- 
dom of  Judaea,”  which  lasted  until  Rome  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  country  almost  a century  later. 
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THE  FINAL  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM 

(The  Romans  Destroy  Jerusalem  Utterly  and  Carry  Off  All  Who  Escape  Death) 

From  the  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Venice  by  the  Italian 
artist,  Francesco  Hayes,  1791-1882 


ONCE  the  religious  issue  had  been  raised,  the  Jews  met 
it  with  intense  earnestness,  or  what  their  enemies  called 
fanaticism.  Just  as  they  had  defied  the  power  of  their 
Greek  rulers,  so  later  they  defied  that  of  Rome,  but  with  less 
success.  The  Emperor  Caligula  commanded  everyone  through- 
out his  empire  to  worship  him  as  a god.  The  Jews  wrere  the 
one  nation  which  refused  obedience.  Hence  there  arose  more 
religious  persecutions,  one  succeeding  another.  The  Em- 
peror Vespasian  stormed  and  sacked  Jerusalem.  And  then,  a 
little  more  than  a century  after  Christ,  there  came  the  final  dis- 
persal, of  the  Jewish  people,  which  reduced  them  to  what  they 
have  been  ever  since — a nation  without  a country. 

This  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  the  work  of  the 
Roman  general  Severus.  The  Jews  had  risen  in  rebellion  un- 
der a leader  who  claimed  to  be  their  Messiah.  So  resolute  wras 
their  resistance  and  so  repeated  had  been  their  outbreaks,  that 
Severus  resolved  to  exterminate  the  race.  He  destroyed  each 
town  and  village  as  his  army  captured  it;  and  so,  coming  at 
last  to  Jerusalem,  he  sacked  and  burned  it,  his  soldiers  slaying 
all  who  resisted  and  making  slaves  of  the  survivors,  wTho  were 
carried  off  to  other  lands.  The  Kingdom  of  Judaea  ended  in  a 
whirlwind  of  flame  and  slaughter. 
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THE  FIRST  EXPLORERS 

(The  Phoenicians  Venture  Forth  Upon  the  Oceans,  and  Control  the  Commerce 
of  Earth) 

From  a painting  by  J.  James  Tissot 

\ NOTHER  great  race  of  people  descended  from  the  Baby- 
y~\  Ionian  or  Semitic  stock  were  the  Phoenicians.  They 
inherited  the  intellectual  and  adventurous  side  of 
Babylonian  life,  and  through  them  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  or 
written  language,  was  spread  abroad  over  all  the  world. 

The  Phoenicians  were  earth’s  first-known  sailors  and  ex- 
plorers. In  tiny  barks,  such  as  we  of  today  would  think 
scarcely  safe  for  navigating  a river,  they  coasted  the  entire 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  even  ventured  far  along  the  shores  of 
the  tempestuous  Atlantic.  They  went  not  as  traders  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  as  bold  adventurers,  eager  to  see  new 
things,  resolute  to  confront  and  conquer  whatever  sudden,  un- 
known danger  leaped  upon  them. 

Their  home  lay  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, adjoining  Palestine,  the  home  of  the  Hebrews.  There 
they  built  mighty  cities — Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblos,  celebrated  in 
song  and  story,  the  richest,  most  strongly  guarded  towns  of 
their  day.  From  these,  the  daring  little  ships  sped  forth  ready 
to  traffic  or  to  plunder — for  the  Phoenicians  were  ever  pirates 
where  piracy  seemed  most  profitable — ready  to  turn  miners 
and  dig  in  the  tin  mines  of  England,  or  become  herders  and  raise 
flocks  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Spain.  They  were,  as  the  Greeks 
called  them,  a “red  people,”  ruddy  of  face  and  probably  of 
hair.  The  whole  world  knew  and  liked  and  feared  these  red 
Phoenicians,  these  first  ready-witted  searchers  of  the  globe. 
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KING  HIRAM  AIDS  THE  HEBREWS 

(The  Men  of  Tyre  and  of  Israel  Work  Together  to  Get  the  Giant  Trees  for  Solo- 
mon’s Temple) 

By  the  great  French  artist,  Gustave  Dore 


THE  Phoenicians  cared  nothing  for  fame;  they  have  left 
behind  them  no  histories  to  tell  of  their  great  men  and 
their  greater  deeds.  We  only  learn  of  them  by  the 
records  of  the  other  races  whom  they  encountered  in  their 
roving.  Hence  we  know  nothing  definite  of  any  man  among 
them  until  the  Bible  tells  us  of  that  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
who  was  the  ally  of  King  Solomon. 

At  that  time — about  950  b.c. — Tyre  seems  to  have  held  a 
sort  of  rulership  over  the  other  Phoenicians,  being  the  chief  city 
of  a confederated  league.  Hiram  thus  exercised  a power  equal 
to  that  of  Solomon,  and  over  a people  far  wealthier  than  the 
Hebrews  and  more  advanced  in  material  culture.  Solomon 
sought  the  aid  of  Phoenician  artists  and  artisans  to  direct  all 
his  building  work.  He  also  arranged  to  have  Hiram  supply 
him  with  the  celebrated  cedar  wood  which  the  Phoenicians 
gathered  from  the  forests  of  their  huge  mountain,  Lebanon. 
Thousands  of  Tyrian  slaves  toiled  in  company  with  thousands 
of  Hebrews  in  felling  these  giant  trees  and  transporting  them  to 
the  seashore  to  be  carried  thence  to  Palestine.  Solomon  re- 
paid Hiram  for  all  his  aid  with  provisions,  the  products  of  the 
fields  and  flocks  of  the  agricultural  Hebrews.  He  paid  also 
by  giving  twenty  “cities”  to  Hiram,  who  so  little  admired  the 
ceded  land  that  he  contemptuously  gave  it  the  name  of  “ Cabul,” 
which  means  rubbish. 
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■ ETH-BAAL’S  SACRIFICE 

(The  King  of  Tyre  Offers  Up  Children  to  Stop  the  Terrible  Drought) 

By  Andre  Castaigne,  reproduced  by  ■permission  from  the  Century  Magazine 


THE  other  most  well-known  ruler  of  Tyre  was  Ithobal  or 
Eth-Baal,  the  priest  king.  After  King  Hiram’s  death 
his  descendants  fell  into  trouble;  for  these  hardy,  reck- 
less Phoenicians  were  not  easy  people  to  rule.  Each  city  was, 
like  the  Italian  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  a community  wherein 
every  man  thought  for  himself.  Each  merchant  adventurer 
had  learned  self-reliance  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  valued  his 
independence  as  his  dearest  possession.  Hence  there  were  con- 
stant tumults.  Kings  were  recognized  as  very  necessary  lead- 
ers and  defenders  of  the  city,  but  many  a king  was  slain  in  civic 
quarrels.  Eth-Baal  gained  the  throne  by  slaying  his  predeces- 
sor, who  had  in  his  turn  slain  an  earlier  king  only  eight  months 
before.  Eth-Baal,  who  had  been  high-priest  of  the  city,  stopped 
the  tumults  by  adding  his  religious  influence  to  his  kingly  power. 
His  reign  was  long  and  important.  He  built  cities,  and  checked 
the  advance  of  the  Assyrians.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  and  his  daughter  Jezebel  married  the 
Israelite  king  and  brought  her  father’s  Phoenician  religion, 
“Baal  worship,”  into  Palestine. 

The  prolonged  drought,  which  the  Bible  tells  us  afflicted 
Israel  in  Jezebel’s  day,  was  felt  in  Phoenicia  also.  King  Eth- 
Baal  performed  a great  religious  ceremonial  to  escape  the 
drought,  leading  his  people  in  procession  about  Tyre  and  offer- 
ing up  the  terrible  Phoenician  sacrifice  of  living  children,  to  avert 
the  wrath  of  the  gods. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  CARTHAGE 

(The  Wealthiest  Citizens  of  Tyre  Migrate  and  Build  the  Splendid 
City  of  Carthage) 

From  the  painting  by  the  celebrated  English  artist,  Joseph  Turner,  1775-1851 

IN  political  power,  though  not  in  daring  or  in  intellect,  the 
Tyrians  were  finally  outranked  by  their  own  colonists, 
the  people  of  Carthage,  the  great  city  state  which  fought 
against  Rome  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  The  Phoeni- 
cians were  the  first  nation  to  start  on  that  career  of  colonization 
which  our  modern  European  powers  have  carried  to  such 
length.  Phoenician  cities  were  planted  all  around  the  Medi- 
terranean, though  many  of  them  were  abandoned  when  the  cur- 
rent of  commerce  shifted,  and  towns  proved  more  profitable 
elsewhere. 

Most  notable  of  all  these  colonies  was  Carthage.  It  was 
founded  about  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ  by  a large 
number  of  Tyrians  who  left  their  native  city  in  a body  under  the 
leadership  of  a Tyrian  princess.  Many  legends  have  been  told 
of  that  first  Queen  of  Carthage.  The  Romans  called  her 
Dido,  and  said  that  she  outwitted  the  natives  whose  ground 
she  needed  for  her  city,  trading  with  them  in  true  Phoenician 
spirit  for  as  much  land  as  a bullock’s  hide  would  enclose. 
Then  she  cut  the  hide  into  strips  as  thin  as  hairs,  and  encircled 
an  entire  hill  and  seaport.  The  Romans  said. she  had  brought 
vast  treasures  with  her  from  Tyre,  and  so  built  her  city  as  a place 
of  splendor  from  the  start,  and  that  she  was  wooed  there  by  the 
Roman  hero  ^Eneas.  When  he  left  her,  she  was  in  such  des- 
pair that  she  built  a funeral  pyre  of  all  her  possessions,  set  it 
aflame,  and  thus  committed  suicide. 
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GREECE  AND  CARTHAGE  MEET 

(The  Carthaginians  Surprised  and  Defeated  at  Himera) 

From  the  painting  by  Giuseppe  Scinti,  a recent  Roman  artist 

AGAIN  we  gather  from  Phoenicia’s  enemies  a fragment  of 
her  history.  The  Carthaginians  planted  colonies  of 
their  own  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  rising  nation 
of  the  Greeks  did  the  same,  and  so  about  500  B.c.  the  two  peoples 
clashed.  A Greek  historian  tells  us  that  his  countrymen  in 
Sicily  attacked  a huge  invading  force  of  three  hundred  thousand 
Carthaginians.  The  first  contest  was  indecisive.  Then  the 
Greeks  prepared  a stratagem.  A band  of  them  pretended  to  be 
traitors  and  so  secured  admission  among  the  enemy.  The 
Carthaginians  held  a religious  ceremonial  to  pledge  faith  with 
these  supposed  allies,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  little  Greek 
band  turned  with  sudden  slaughter  on  their  entertainers.  The 
outside  army  of  the  Greeks  attacked  at  the  same  moment,  and 
the  whole  host  of  Carthage  was  put  to  flight. 

The  story  of  what  followed  is  as  tragic  as  that  of  the  battle. 
The  Carthaginian  ships  were  destroyed,  so  that  the  masses  of 
fugitives  could  not  escape  from  Sicily,  and  were  driven  to  flee 
from  mountain  to  mountain  in  the  barren  interior  of  the  island. 
They  perished  by  thousands  from  the  sword  and  from  starva- 
tion. They  entreated  the  Greeks  to  take  them  as  slaves,  and  so 
numerous  were  these  slaves  that  they  could  scarcely  be  fed 
and  were  treated  like  cattle.  This  Grecian  story  of  triumph 
is  doubtless  exaggerated;  for  Carthage  continued  to  divide  with 
Greece  the  control  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  course  of  a couple  of  cen- 
turies conquered  the  entire  island  and  expelled  the  Greeks. 
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HAMILCAR  CRUSHES  THE  BARBARIANS 

(The  Barbarians  Awed  by  the  Elephants  of  Carthage) 

From  the  'painting  by  the  recent  artist,  G.  Surand 

HAVING  conquered  Sicily,  Carthage  became  mistress  of 
all  the  western  Mediterranean,  the  chief  maritime 
nation  of  her  day,  “the  ruler  of  the  waves.”  She  then 
came  into  conflict  with  Rome  for  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
But  here  ambition  overreached  itself;  the  effort  was  beyond 
her  strength.  In  the  first  war  between  the  two  powers,  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Carthage  was  destroyed.  On  land,  however, 
arose  the  remarkable  Carthaginian  general  Hamilcar,  first  of  a 
famous  family  of  generals.  Hamilcar  proved  himself  more 
than  a match  for  any  of  the  Roman  leaders  who  fought  against 
him;  and  when  his  country  made  peace  with  Rome  it  was  against 
his  wishes  and  advice.  Later  he  became  almost  dictator  of  his 
country  and  devoted  his  life  toaplan  of  vengeance  against  Rome. 
He  set  to  work  to  build  up  a Carthaginian  empire  and  army  in 
Spain,  so  that  he  might  turn  the  power  of  these  against  the 
hated  foe. 

There  had  for  centuries  been  wealthy  Phoenician  cities  in 
Southern  Spain;  but  these  had  made  litttle  effort  to  extend  their 
dominion  over  the  wild  Keltic  tribes  around  them.  When 
Hamilcar  came  with  all  the  power  of  the  Carthaginian  army  and 
its  mighty  elephants,  the  barbarian  tribes  were  stunned.  They 
knew  not  how  to  fight  against  these  huge  beasts,  and  knelt 
before  them  in  despair.  Later,  however,  they  regained  their 
courage,  and  only  after  a long  struggle  was  Hamilcar  able  to 
subjugate  them.  He  ultimately  won  their  devoted  allegiance 
to  his  rule. 
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The  Hebrews — Days  of  Peace 

lands,  exemptions  from  taxation,  and  similar  favors,  to  induce  them  to  settle 
at  the  seat  of  turbulence  and  restrain  their  neighbors.  No  one  dreamed  of  the 
Jews  as  types  of  frenzy  and  self-immolation — rather  were  they  types  of  sub- 
missive wisdom  and  of  peace. 


The  Day  of  Nicanob 


Chapter  V 


THE  DISPERSAL  OF  THE  JEWISH  RACE 

p 0 THE  earlier  races  of  history  it  was  a thing  unthinkable 
that  men  should  so  devote  themselves  to  one  deity  as  to  re- 
fuse to  do  homage  to  any  other.  Each  race,  on  hearing  their 
neighbors  tell  of  other  gods,  seem  usually  to  have  accepted 
these  as  being  quite  as  real  as  their  own.  The  Romans 
adopted  into  their  “pantheon,”  or  temple  of  all  deities, 
whatever  gods  they  heard  of  in  their  conquest  of  the  world. 
But  now  at  last  in  Judea,  the  mighty  central  thought  of  all 
true  religion  had  grown  into  clearer  understanding.  The  Jews 
realized  that  earth  and  all  its  forces  are  a unit,  owing  their  exist- 
ence to  only  one  creative  Power,  that  other  “gods”  are  impossible 
1 the  superhuman  presence  of  the  one  God.  This  strong  faith, 
ith  its  pervading  confidence,  shut  out  utterly  from  the  Jewish 
find  the  possibility  of  worshipping,  or  even  admitting  the 
existence  of  any  other  God. 

From  their  faith  came  their  sufferings.  The  throne  of  Syria  passed  to 
Antiochus  IV.,  a weak  and  cruel  tyrant  ever  in  need  of  money,  to  secure  which 
he  set  various  creatures  of  his  own  over  Jerusalem,  as  High  Priests.  These  tools 
of  oppression  deliberately  strove  to  destroy  the  religion  they  were  supposed  to 
guide.  Not  only  did  they  plunder  the  Temple  of  its  treasures  for  their  master; 
they  introduced  the  figures  of  the  Greek  gods  into  its  sanctuaries,  and  murdered 
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all  who  dared  protest.  Civil  war  broke  out  in  Jerusalem.  Antiochus  attacked 
the  city  with  an  army.  The  citizens,  untrained  and  unprepared,  resisted  val- 
iantly, but  in  vain.  Their  walls  were  stormed  and  many  thousands  of  them  were 
slain  in  the  streets. 

Then  began  the  earliest  religious  persecution  of  which  we  have  definite 
record  (170  B.C.).  Antiochus  was  determined  to  break  the  religious  unity  of 
the  Jews,  that  obedience  to  their  priesthood  which  he  regarded  as  a danger  to 
his  own  dominion.  Throughout  Syria  he  commanded  all  his  subjects  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  Greek  gods.  Only  in  Judea  was  the  royal  order  disobeyed.  Hitherto, 
conquered  peoples  had  readily  bowed  the  knee  to  whatever  symbol  of  power  was 
held  over  them,  whether  of  sword  or  king  or  deity.  Neither  had  it  occurred 
to  any  victor  to  forbid  a people  to  pray  to  whom  or  what  they  liked,  so  long  as 
they  were  submissive.  But  the  "deepened  religious  spirit  of  the  Jews  led  them 
to  refuse  honor  to  the  idols  of  the  king.  Antiochus  in  his  turn  forbade  them 
to  continue  their  ceremonies  of  worship  to  Jehovah.  This  mandate  was  enforced 
by  massacres,  by  gross  profanations  of  the  Temple,  and  by  every  extreme  of 
bodily  torture  that  hatred  could  devise  or  brutality  inflict. 

Then  came  the  yvar  of  the  Maccabees.  An  aged  priest,  Mattathias,  not  from 
Jerusalem  itself  but  from  one  of  the  lesser  Judean  towns,  headed  a furious  revolt, 
which  gathered  numbers  as  it  continued.  Soon  all  Judea  was  in  arms.  Matta- 
thias died  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle,  but  bequeathed  his  leadership  to  his 
sons.  Of  these,  the  chief  was  Judas,  called  for  his  fighting  powers  Maccabeus, 
which  means  the  “hammerer.”  The  name  was  later  applied  to  the  entire  fam- 
ily who  became  “the  Maccabees.” 

Judas  repeatedly  defeated  the  armies  sent  against  him,  and  within  a year 
had  driven  the  Syrians  out  of  Judea,  except  the  garrison  which  held  the  castle  or 
citadel  within  Jerusalem.  The  main  part  of  the  city,  however,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Judas,  and  he  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  temple. 

The  king  Anti<?chus  IV.  was  slain  in  a war  with  Persia,  and  Judas  continued 
master  of  Judea  for  five  years.  Then  the  new  Syrian  king  sent  such  a powerful 
army  that  Judas  and  his  people  were  compelled  to  give  way  before  it,  and  after 
withstanding  a long  siege  in  Jerusalem,  they  came  to  terms  with  the  king,  who 
allowed  them  to  continue  to  worship  according  to  their  own  religion.  The 
peace  lasted  only  a year.  Then  religious  persecution  recommenced,  and  the 
Maccabees  were  again  in  arms.  Judas  defeated  another  large  army  under  the 
king’s  general  Nicanor,  the  battle  remaining  long  celebrated  in  Jewish  annals 
as  “the  day  of  Nicanor.”  Then  came  the  downfall  of  the  great  Hebrew  cham- 
pion. He  was  surrounded  by  another  armed  host  while  he  himself  had  but 
eight  hundred  men.  Scorning  flight,  he  attacked  the  foe,  and  after  a desperate 
fight  was  surrounded  and  slain  with  almost  all  his  band. 
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The  Story  of  the  Greatest  Nations 

Two  of  the  heroic  Maccabee  brothers  still  survived,  the  eldest,  Simon,  and 
the  youngest,  Jonathan.  Simon  had  ever  been  the  counsellor  of  his  brothers 
rather  than  a fighter,  and  now  the  active  leadership  fell  to  Jonathan.  With 
their  few  remaining  followers  the  brothers  fell  back  into  the  wilderness,  whence 
repeated  forces  of  their  enemies  failed  to  dislodge  them.  Then  civil  war  broke 
out  between  rival  aspirants  to  the  Syrian  crown;  and  Judea  being  left  almost 
wholly  to  itself,  Jonathan  regained  control  of  the  country.  By  adroitly  lending 
aid  now  to  one,  now  to  another  of  the  warring  generals,  he  finally  secured  recog- 
nition as  the  legitimate  high  priest  and  ruler  of  Judea.  His  policy  of  changing 
alliances  finally  brought  him  to  death  at  the  hands  of  his  foes.  But  Simon,  the 
last  remaining  brother,  drove  back  the  invaders,  who  would  have  seized  the 
land  on  Jonathan’s  death;  and  from  the  king  who  now  succeeded  to  the  weak- 
ened Syrian  throne,  Simon  forced  the  recognition  of  Judea’s  complete  liber- 
ation. The  final  battle  of  the  great  Jewish  “war  of  independence”  was  fought 
in  139  b.c.,  at  Ashdod,  where  Simon’s  son  John  overthrew  the  last  Syrian  army 
ever  sent  against  the  Maccabees. 

After  Ashdod,  kings  of  the  Maccabean  line  ruled  over  Judea  for  nearly 
eighty  years,  engaging  in  no  wars  except  those  of  their  own  choosing.  Those 
who  followed  John  upon  the  throne  proved  anything  but  religious  rulers.  Family 
quarrels  and  every  form  of  family  murder  disgraced  their  reigns  and  horrified 
their  people.  Civil  wars  or  wars  of  conquest  were  almost  incessant,  until  at 
length  when  the  Romans  entered  the  land,  their  general,  the  celebrated  Pompey, 
needed  scarcely  more  than  to  reach  out  his  hand  to  Jerusalem,  and  it  surren- 
dered. There  was  a siege,  but  it  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  savage  sieges 
of  earlier  days.  The  struggle  was  neither  long  nor  sanguinary,  and  Judea  be- 
came a submissive  and  by  no  means  dissatisfied  Roman  province  (63  b.c.). 

As  a Roman  province  Judea  remained  in  peace  for  over  a century;  and  it 
was  during  this  period  that  Jesus,  our  Lord,  was  born  there  and  fulfilled  his 
earthly  mission.  Ten  years  after  His  death  the  Roman  emperor  Caligula  com- 
manded that  all  peoples  throughout  the  empire  should  worship  Caligula  as  a 
god.  This  placed  the  Jews  again  in  opposition  to  authority,  since  they  were  the 
one  race  who  saw  in  religion  so  solemn  and  indeed  so  superhuman  a meaning  that 
they  would  not  obey  the  silly  mandate  of  Caligula.  Wherever  the  Jews  had 
spread  throughout  the  empire  they  were  slain,  till  the  total  of  dead  reached 
many  thousands. 

Caligula  died,  and  the  persecution  stopped,  but  everywhere  the  Roman  gov- 
ernors began  to  look  upon  the  Jews  as  a stubborn  and  dangerous  people.  It  was 
beyond  the  humanity  of  that  day  to  give  them  honor  for  their  religious  strength, 
or  even  to  believe  in  its  existence.  To  the  Romans  they  seemed  simply  ob- 
stinate, ferocious,  and  rebellious.  Matters  in  Judea  grew  steadily  worse,  until 
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in  66  a.d.  the  lower  classes  of  the  Jews,  the  ignorant  and  blinded  “zealots,” 
as  they  were  called,  burst  into  frenzied  revolt.  The  calmer  and  more  learned 
Jews  tried  to  restrain  their  brethren.  They  saw  clearly  the  hopelessness  of 
this  blind  warfare  against  the  universal  might  of  Rome.  But  the  flame  spread 
like  wild-fire.  Roman  governors  and  garrisons  were  everywhere  slain,  and  for 
one  intoxicated  moment  Judea  stood  forth — free. 

Then  came  the  inevitable.  The  great  Roman  general  Vespasian,  after- 
ward emperor,  led  his  legions  into  Judea.  City  after  city  fell  amid  horrible 
carnage.  The  pardon  which  Vespasian  offered  was  rejeettd  with  defiance. 
The  maddened  Jews  would  accept  no  compromise.  They  fought  to  the  death, 
and  often  when  defeated  slew  themselves  rather  than  surrender.  The  his- 
torian Josephus,  who  has  left  us  an  account  of  this  fearful  war,  was  one  of  its 
chief  Jewish  leaders. 

Vespasian  was  called  away  to  Rome,  so  that  the  completion  of  the  destruc- 
tion fell  to  his  son  Titus.  He  besieged  Jerusalem,  and,  like  his  father,  repeatedly 
urged  the  Jews  to  surrender,  but  without  avail.  Finally,  when  famine  rather 
than  Roman  arms  had  conquered,  Titus  stormed  the  holy  city.  His  soldiers, 
infuriated  by  the  deadly  resistance  they  had  met,  burned  Jerusalem  to  the 
ground.  Over  a million  Jews  perished  in  the  war;  and  probably  as  many  more 
were,  at  its  conclusion,  driven  into  exile  or  sold  as  slaves.  Jewish  slaves  be- 
came common  through  all  the  Roman  empire. 

Even  this  tragic  extirpation  did  not,  however,  wholly  destroy  the  nation  of 
the  Jews.  The  remnant  left  in  the  desolated  land  gathered  themselves  together. 
Once  more  they  increased  in  number,  and  after  a time  rebuilt  Jerusalem.  Heav- 
ily oppressed,  they  revolted  thrice  in  various  portions  of  the  Roman  empire 
between  115  and  118  a.d.  Then  at  last,  in  130  a.d.,  they  began  their  last  re- 
bellion, their  last  deed  as  a nation.  They  found  an  able  leader  in  Simon,  called 
Bar-cochba,  which  means  “Son  of  the  Star.”  He  claimed  to  be  their  Messiah 
and  led  them  to  victory  after  victory.  The  Jews  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
joined  the  revolt,  but  were  quickly  suppressed.  In  Judea,  however,  Simon  was 
triumphant.  He  drove  the  Romans  from  Jerusalem,  and  almost  out  of  Pales- 
tine. He  set  himself  up  as  king,  the  last  of  all  the  kings  of  Judea.  Only  after 
five  years  did  the  celebrated  Roman  general  Severus  suppress  this  tremendous 
uprising.  His  cruel  and  resolute  annihilation  left  the  land  a desert.  He  meant 
to  make  sure  there  should  be  no  more  rebellions.  A thousand  towns  and  villages 
were  destroyed.  Every  Jew  who  could  be  found  was  sold  into  slavery.  As  for 
Jerusalem  itself,  the  very  name  was  changed.  A foreign  colony,  called  ^Elia 
Capitolina,  was  planted  on  the  spot.  Every  Jew  from  whatsoever  land  was 
forever  debarred  from  residing  in  this  new  town,  or  even  from  entering  it. 

Since  that  day  the  scattered  Hebrews  have  been  only  a race  of  people,  never 
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a nation  united  under  a single  government  or  in  a single  land.  Only  as  fugitives 
or  slaves  did  they  survive  the  destniction  by  Severus,  or  in  a few  cases  as  distant 
colonists  who,  having  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  escaped  its  punishment.  The 
martyrdoms  of  the  Christians  under  Roman  rule  were  but  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  earlier  martyrdoms  and  rebellions  of  the  Jews.  The  Christians  were 
looked  on  by  their  persecutors  merely  as  Jews  of  a particularly  resolute  and 
fanatical  faith,  and  therefore  particularly  dangerous  to  tranquil  government. 

Jews  and  Christians  soon  became  more  clearly  separated  in  the  Roman 
world.  The  teachers  of  the  later  faith  spread  their  doctrine  until  Christians 
were  of  every  race,  and  Christianity  could  no  longer  be  confounded  with  Juda- 
ism. Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  older  religion  made  no  effort  at  proselyting 
strangers,  but  held  to  their  proud  isolation  as  the  “chosen  people.”  Gradually 
Jewish  energy  and  subtle  ability  raised  many  of  their  race  to  positions  of  wealth 
and  prominence  under  Rome.  But  another  darkness  was  approaching  them. 
In  .330  a.d.  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  afterwards  of  the  modern  European  world.  Then  at  last  did  the  Jews 
sink  to  their  final  and  lowest  period  of  tribulation.  Official  barbarism  and  vul- 
gar ignorance  united  to  visit  upon  the  entire  innocent  race  the  tragedy  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  at  the  hands  of  their  ancestors  centuries  before.  Christian  perse- 
cutors singled  out  these  unfortunates  repeatedly  and  cruelly  for  attack. 

This  was  not  so  much  the  case  during  the  cultured  Roman  days  as  during 
the  period  of  semi-barbarism  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Rome.  Appalling 
were  the  tortures  and  massacres  of  Jews  in  the  various  kingdoms  which  the 
Teutonic  tribes  set  up  throughout  the  Roman  world.  During  the  “dark  ages” 
of  mediaeval  Europe,  any  fanatic  in  almost  any  city  could  by  a single  outcry 
start  a riot  of  plundering  and  outrage  against  the  unhappy  Jews.  They  fared 
best  in  Mahometan  Spain  and  later  in  free-thinking  Amsterdam  or  liberty- 
seeking America. 

In  Spain  under  the  Moors,  the  Jews  were  trusted  and  honored.  They  rose 
to  high  office  as  the  councillors  of  kings,  or  as  their  secretaries  or  physicians. 
This  was  indeed  the  brightest  land  for  the  Jews  during  all  the  middle  ages. 
Spain  saw  the  golden  days  of  Jewish  literature.  The  Spanish  Jews  were  poets, 
orators,  philosophers.  So  long  as  the  country  was  divided  between  Moorish 
and  Christian  rulers,  the  Christians  also  tolerated  and  even  admired  the  Jews. 
The  moment,  however,  that  the  Christians  won  the  entire  land,  the  Jews  were 
persecuted  in  Spain  as  they  had  been  in  other  countries,  and  their  sudden  down- 
fall plunged  them  into  misery  most  awful. 

Very,  very  slowly  has  Europe  outgrown  this  particular  form  of  fanaticism 
and  barbarity.  Only  after  the  great  French  Revolution  of  1789  did  Jews 
begin  to  be  accepted  as  human  brothers  in  France  and  England,  the  leaders  of 
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the  civilization  of  the  day.  In  1790,  the  new  statesmen  of  France  admitted 
the  Jews  to  full  citizenship,  giving  them  the  technical  name  of  Israelites.  Other 
European  nations  have  since  followed  this  example.  But  even  the  twentieth 
century  has  seen  Jewish  massacres  in  Russia  as  cruel  as  those  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  earlier  ages.  The  long  and  hideous  night  of  Judaism  is  not  yet  wholly 
passed,  but  the  downtrodden  race  begins  to  feel  the  mighty  and  beneficent 
generosity  of  modern  religious  toleration.  It  is  again  expanding  and  progress- 
ing with  much  of  its  ancient  power — though  with  its  savagery,  perhaps,  some- 
what softened  by  the  experiences  of  two  thousand  years  of  Suffering. 


The  Abe  of  the  Covenant 


CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINE  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY 

.C.  2285  (?) — Abraham  leaves  his  Babylonian  home.  2265 
(?) — Abraham,  and  his  followers  enter  Palestine.  1720 
r (?)— Joseph  serves  in  Egypt.  1700  (?) — The  Israelites 
settle  in  Egypt.  1325  (?) — Moses  leads  the  Exodus. 

' 1285  (?) — Joshua  conquers  part  of  Palestine,  and  the 
twelve  tribes  settle  there.  1040 — Samuel  is  chief  prophet, 
and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  restored  by  the  Philis- 
tines. 1020 — Samuel  anoints  Saul  as  Israel’s  first  king. 
1010 — Saul  battles  against  the  Philistines  and  is  slain 
at  Mount  Gilboa;  David  becomes  king  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
1002 — Saul’s  last  son  is  slain  and  David  becomes  king  of  the  united 
nation;  he  captures  Jerusalem  and  makes  it  the  chief  city  of  his 
race.  By  conquest  he  builds  up  a powerful  kingdom.  970 — 
Solomon  becomes  king.  966-959 — He  builds  the  Temple.  930 — 
Rehoboam  succeeds  Solomonas,  King  of  Judah;  the  ten  northern 
tribes  rebel  and  found  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  925 — Shashank  of 
Egypt  sacks  Jerusalem.  890 — Omri  wins  the  throne  of  the  King- 
dom of  Israel  and  builds  Samaria  as  his  capital.  875 — Ahab  is 
king  of  Israel,  and  weds  Jezebel,  a princess  of  Tyre,  who  introduces 
Baal  worship.  854 — The  Assyrian  raids  and  conquests  begin.  725 — Hoshea, 
King  of  Israel,  revolts  against  Assyria;  Samaria  besieged.  722 — The  Kingdom 
of  Israel  destroyed;  and  its  people  carried  captive  to  Assyria.  701 — Hezekiah, 
King  of  Judah,  revolts  against  Sennacherib  of  Assyria,  whose  army  is  destroyed 
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by  a plague.  621 — Discovery  of  “The  Book  of  the  Law,”  and  religious  revival 
under  King  Josiah.  608— Josiah  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Egyptians  at  Me- 
giddo.  Judah  becomes  an  Egyptian  province.  601- Judah  surrenders  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon.  597 — Jehoiakim  heads  a rebellion,  and  Jerusalem 
is  stormed  and  its  chief  people  carried  away  in  “the  first  captivity.”  588 
Zedekiah  heads  a rebellion.  586 — Jerusalem  destroyed  and  most  of  its  remain- 
ing people  carried  away  in  “the  second  captivity.”  538 — Cyrus  the  Persian 
permits  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  a caravan  does  so  under  Zerubbabel. 
520 — The  new  Temple  is  finished  and  dedicated.  483  — Ezra  leads  a second 
migration  of  Jews  back  to  Jerusalem.  445 — Nehemiah  made  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  aids  Ezra  to  establish  the  theocratic  rule.  415 — An  hereditary 
high  priesthood  established.  204 — Judea  becomes  part  of  the  Syrian  empire  of 
Antiochus  the  Great.  170 — Antiochus  IV  begins  the  religious  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  167 — Mattathias  starts  the  Maccabean  wars.  161 — The  “day  of 
Nicanor,”  great  Maccabean  victory.  141 — Simon,  the  last  of  the  Maccabee 
brothers,  everywhere  accepted  as  high  priest  or  king  of  Judea.  63 — Judea 
seized  as  a Roman  province.  40 — Herod,  a Maccabean,  made  “king  of  the 
Jews”  under  Rome;  he  rebuilds  the  Temple. 

a.d.  38 — The  Jews  refuse  to  worship  Caligula.  67 — Vespasian  begins  a 

great  war  against  the  Jews.  70 — Titus  storms  Jerusalem.  130 — Last  great 
outbreak  of  the  Jews  under  Bar-cochba.  135 — Final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
dispersal  of  the  Jews  as  slaves.  418 — The  Jews  excluded  from  military  service 
under  the  Roman  Empire;  their  degradation  becomes  severe.  1290 — They  are 
excluded  from  England.  1588 — The  Pope  Sixtus  V takes  the  first  step  in  re- 
habilitating the  Jews,  allowing  them  freedom  of  religion  and  equality  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  Papal  States.  1790 — The  French  republicans  give  the  Jews  full 
equality  and  citizenship  in  France;  other  countries  follow.  1881 — Violent 
persecutions  renewed  in  Russia. 


THE  HEBREW  KINGS 


B.C. 


B.C. 


1020 — Saul. 

1010 — Ishbosbeth,  his  son. 


930 — Rehoboam,  his  son. 


The  Kings  of  Judah 


920 — Abijam,  his  son. 
917 — Asa,  his  son. 


874 — Jehoshaphat,  his  son. 


1010 — David. 

970 — Solomon,  his  son. 


849 — Jehoram,  his  son. 
844 — Ahaziah,  his  son. 
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B.C. 

842 — Queen  Athaliah,  his  mother. 
836 — Joash,  her  grandson. 

797 — Amaziah,  his.  son. 

778 — Uzziah,  his  son. 

740 — Jotham,  his  son. 

736 — Ahaz,  his  son. 

727 — Hezekiah,  his  son. 

695 — Manasseh,  his  son. 

641 — Amon,  his  son. 

639— Josiah,  his  son. 

608 — Jehoahaz,  his  son. 

607 — Jehoiakim,  his  brother. 

.597 — Jehoiachin,  his  son. 

597 — Zedekiah,  his  uncle. 

586 — The  Captivity. 


B c Maccabean  Chieftains 

166 — Judas  Maccabeus. 

161 — Jonathan,  his  brother. 

142 — Simon,  his  brother. 

I35 — John  Hyrcanus,  his  son. 

Maccabean  Kings 

105 — Aristobulus,  his  son 
104 — Alexander,  his  brother. 

79 — Hyrcanus  VI.  his  son. 

69 — Aristobulus  II,  his  brother. 
63 — Rome  seizes  Judea. 

40 — Herod,  a dependent  king. 
4 — Herod  Antipas,  his  son. 


A.D. 

6 — Roman  governors  appointed.  ■ 


Rebuilding  the  Ancient  Temple 


THE  ANCIENT  WORLD-THE  PH(ENICIANS 


Chapter  VI 
SIDON  AND  TYRE 

[Authorities:  Phylo  Biblius,  "Sanchoniathon”;  Hanno,  “Periplus”  (ed.  by  Falconer); 
Rawlinson,  “History  of  Phoenicia”;  Kenrick,  “History  and  Antiquities  of  Phoenicia”;  Movers, 
“Die  Phonizier”;  Renan,  “Mission  de  Phenicie”;  Church,  “Carthage”;  Davis,  “Carthage 
and  her  Remains”;  Morris,  “Hannibal”;  Williams,  “The  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing."] 

jpHE  third  people  of  the  remarkable  Semitic  race  to  achieve 
world-renown  were  the  Phoenicians.  They  were  earth’s 
first-known  sailormen  and  explorers.  With  them  awoke 
the  Spirit  of  Adventure.  The  sea  became  home  to  them. 
As  searchers,  merchants,  pirates,  all  in  one,  they  ven- 
tured in  their  tiny  barks  from  headland  to  headland 
along  the  Mediterranean  shore,  until  they  knew  the 
whole  of  that  vast  inland  sea  as  their  own  country.  They  had 
circumnavigated  it  ages  before  the  Greeks,  and  then  the  Ro- 
mans, followed  in  their  path.  They  even  ventured  out  be- 
yond its  limits  through  the  Gibraltar  strait  and  explored  the 
tempestuous  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  both  north  and  south,  for 
_ unknown  distances. 

The  romance  of  the  Phoenicians’  earliest  days,  of  their  mi- 
grations and  settlements  through  western  Asia,  are  even  dim- 
mer to  our  vision  than  those  of  the  early  Babylonians  and  Hebrews.  They  have 
not,  like  the  Hebrews,  left  us  their  own  written  record  of  their  past;  nor  have 
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we,  as  with  the  Babylonians,  discovered  long  inscriptions  and  extensive  libra- 
ries amid  the  remnants  of  their  ancient  cities.  Hence  we  know  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians chiefly  from  their  enemies,  from  what  was  said  of  them  in  the 
writings  of  later  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Even  the  name  by  which 
we  call  them  is  not  their  own.  It  was  the  Greeks  who  first  spoke  of  the 
beautiful  semi-tropical  territory  as  “Phoenicia,”  which  means  the  land  of 
palms. 

This  lovely  “land  of  palms,”  Phoenicia,  lies  along  the  middle  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean’s eastern  shore.  To  the  south  of  it  is  Palestine,  and  to  the  north,  Syria,, 
of  which  it  is  today  a part.  Phoenicia  is  only  a long,  narrow  strip  of  coast, 
thirty  miles  at  its  greatest  width,  with  the  sea  washing  it  upon  the  west,  and  the 
giant  mountains  of  Lebanon  shutting  it  off  like  a rampart  to  the  east,  towering 
so  high  above  the  palm-strewn  plain  that  eternal  snow  glistens  on  their  crests, 
a mighty  beacon  light  to  guide  the  home-bound  mariner  of  old. 

When  it  was  that  these  so-called  Phoenicians  took  possession  of  this  fair 
coast,  we  are  not  sure.  They  were  there  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  2000  b.c., 
and  may  well  have  been  another  band  of  Semitic  wanderers  driven  from  the 
Babylonian  valley  at  the  same  time  as  were  Abraham  and  his  followers  by  the 
great  Elamite  conquest  of  Kudur-nankhundi.  They  may  have  reached  the 
Mediterranean  at  a still  earlier  date.  The  Egyptian  monuments  of  as  long  ago 
as  the  year  3000  B.c.  make  mention  of  numerous  seamen,  mysterious  “Kafiti,” 
who  entered  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  from  a foreign  shore.  But  whether  these 
were  Phoenicians  or  a yet  earlier,  wholly  forgotten  sailor  race  we  can  not  say. 
Tradition  vaguely  hints  that  the  Phoenicians  came  originally  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  Arabia  and  had  there  learned  the  rudiments  of  seamanship  on  the 
quieter  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  ages  before  they  saw  the  broader  Mediter- 
ranean. At  any  rate,  they  proved  the  one  Semitic  tribe  who  welcomed  the  sea 
with  open  arms,  who  looked  upon  its  waters  not  as  an  abrupt  and  absolute  bar- 
rier to  their  wanderings,  but  only  as  an  easier  pathway  luring  them  on  into 
immeasurable,  unknown  space. 

The  earliest  city  built  by  these  Phoenicians  in  their  palm-land  paradise  was 
probably  Gublu,  the  Biblical  “Gebal,”  or  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  Byblos.  At 
least  Phoenician  tradition  represented  Byblos  as  the  oldest  city  of  the  world, 
and  it  held  the  most  ancient  shrine  of  their  chief  “baal”  or  god,  El.  This  god, 
two-faced,  six-winged,  was  sometimes  described  as  having  been  the  first  king  of 
Byblos,  a mighty  conqueror  who  held  all  the  known  world  in  his  bondage.  Once 
in  a time  of  danger  in  war,  El  was  said  to  have  turned  fate  against  his  foes  by 
burning  his  own  little  son  as  a 'sacrifice.  This  was  the  origin,  or  at  least  the 
mythical  origin,  of  the  terrible  Phoenician  custom  of  slaughtering  children  as  an 
offering  to  their  gods  in  time  of  danger. 
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Byblos  was  also  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Adonis  legend,  which  the  Greeks 
borrowed  and  attributed  to  their  own  love  goddess.  Ishtar,  or  Astarte,  known 
in  Byblos  simply  as  “ Baalim-Gublu,”  the  goddess  of  Byblos,  loved  the  beautiful 
youth  Adonis,  who  typified  the  freshness  of  the  springtime.  He  was  slain 
by  a savage  boar,  which  represented  the  blighting  tropic  heat  of  summer.  Then 
the  tears  of  Ishtar  brought  him  back  to  life  in  autumn.  Close  by  Byblos  the 
shrine  of  this  legend  may  still  be  seen,  a tiny  cavern,  rudely  smoothed  by  the 
hand  of  man  in  immeasurable  ages  past.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  vales  of  the  world.  From  the  cavern  flows  a stream,  the  River  Adonis, 
which  falls  swiftly  to  the  sea  a few  miles  away.  In  spring  and  autumn  the 
muddy  stream  runs  red,  and  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  beat  back  this  tur- 
bid water  on  the  nearby  coast  in  a red  foam,  which  the  Phoenicians  called  “the 
blood  of  Adonis.”  Its  appearance  was  greeted  each  year  by  the  wailing  of 
women  who  ran  hysterically  about  shrieking  that  Adonis  was  dead.  Then  the 
priests  performed  a solemn  incantation  and  promised  that  Adonis  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  world  again,  that  is,  that  the  youthful  green  of  trees  and  grasses 
would  return  with  the  returning  year. 

The  Phoenician  leadership  held  by  Byblos  passed  before  historical  times 
to  Sidon,  which  had  at  first  been  a mere  fishing  village,  since  that  is  the  meaning 
of  its  name.  Sidon,  “the  fish  town,”  became  “Sidon  the  Great,”  known  as  the 
“mother”  city,  the  first  sender  out  of  colonies,  the  builder  and  protector  of  lesser 
towns.  Sidon’s  territory  bordered  upon  Palestine,  and  hence  the  city  was  well 
known  to  the  early  Israelites,  who  called  all  these  northern  neighbors  in  a general 
way  Sidonians. 

The  men  of  Sidon  were  especially  noted  as  metal-workers.  They  had  also  a 
way  of  making  particularly  pure  glass,  which  was  famed  throughout  the  ancient 
world.  For  trade  with  the  ruder  races,  they  stained,  this  glass  with  colors  and 
made  it  into  bead  necklaces.  All  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  in  more  distant  lands,  when  ancient  tombs  are  opened,  we  often  find  among 
the  most  treasured  ornaments  of  the  dead  these  bright-hued  necklaces  of  Sidonian 
glass. 

Before  the  year  1000  b.c.  the  leadership  among  the  Phoenician  cities  had 
once  more  shifted,  passing  from  Sidon  to  Tyre,  that  mighty  city  whose  name 
became  the  old  world’s  symbol  of  opulence  and  wide-spread  commerce.  Tradition 
tells  us  that  Sidon’s  fall  was  due  to  a war,  about  1252  b.c.,  with  the  Philistine 
cities.  In  this  war  the  Sidonians  were  defeated  and  their  city  captured,  its  citizens 
escaping  by  taking  to  their  ships  and  transferring  bodily  all  their  wealth  and 
families  to  Tyre.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  such  a migration  took  place. 
More  probably  the  wealth  of  Sidon  brought  with  it  arrogance  and  idleness  and 
.a  slow  decay,  which  enabled  the  more  energetic  Tyrians  to  come  gradually  to 
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the  front.  We  have  no  evidence  of  an  ancient  siege  or  destruction  of  Sidon; 
she  merely  sank  to  the  second  rank  among  the  Phoenician  cities. 

The  foremost  place  thus  gained  by  Tyre  was  retained  until  the  final  downfall 
of  the  Phoenician  cities.  Tyre  became  to  the  other  towns  almost  what  Rome  was 
to  Italy.  At  least,  she  was  their  acknowledged  leader,  and  her  name  was  extended 
by  the  Greeks  to  all  the  region  around.  Our  modern  name  Syria  is  probably 
only  a softened  form  of  Tyria,  or  the  lands  of  Tyre.  The  worship  of  Tyre’s 
special  deity,  Melkarth,  the  Phoenician  Hercules,  became  the  most  wide-spread 
religion  in  the  ancient  world.  His  shrines  dotted  the  Mediterranean  and  were 
planted  by  colonists  even  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  mountains  on 
either  side  of  Gibraltar  were  named  the  Pillars  of  Melkarth,  or,  as  the  Greeks 
called  them,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  for  the  legends  of  Melkarth,  his  labors,  and 
his  wanderings,  were  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  Hercules,  their  own  similar 
deity. 

Tyre  had  originally  been,  like  Sidon  and  Byblos,  a city  of  the  mainland. 
It  was  built  on  the  shore  behind  a row  of  little  islands  which  made  a natural 
harbor  or  roadstead  for  the  tiny  ships.  But  before  1 200  B.c.  some  Tyrian  leader 
had  seen  the  advantage  of  shifting  the  city  to  the  islands  themselves.  Thus 
Tyre  became  a double  city.  On  the  shore  was  “Old  Tyre,”  girded  round  with 
massive  walls  over  a hundred  feet  in  height.  On  the  island,  half  a mile  from  landr 
was  “New  Tyre,”  protected  by  the  waves.  Another  Phoenician  city,  Arvad, 
sheltered  itself  in  similar  fashion  by  building  out  in  the  sea;  and  thus  these  two 
were  enabled  to  defy  invaders.  They  retained  their  independence  and  power 
when  Sidon  and  Byblos  could  no  longer  do  so. 

In  the  absence  of  any  complete  Phoenician  history,  the  first  ruler  of  Tyre 
of  whom  we  have  definite  knowledge  is  that  Hiram,  or  Huram,  of  whom  the  Bible 
tells  as  a contemporary  of  David  and  Solomon.  From  other  sources  we  learn 
that  Hiram  came  to  the  throne  about  980  b.c.  as  a youth  of  nineteen,  and  ruled 
for  nearly  forty  years.  We  should  not  think  of  him  merely  as  the  ally  erf  the 
Hebrew  kings,  sending  them  cedars  from  Lebanon  for  the  construction  of  their 
temple  and  palaces.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Hebrews  looked  up  to  Hiram  and 
his  Phoenicians  with  admiration  as  a more  cultured  race.  Hiram  despatched  to 
Jerusalem  a numerous  body  of  Phoenician  artists  and  overseers,  who  directed 
almost  every  step  of  Solomon’s  buildings.  Hence,  both  the  art  and  architecture 
of  the  Hebrews  were  chiefly  Tyrian. 

Moreover,  King  Hiram  was  himself  a builder.  He  enlarged  the  island 
portion  of  Tyre  by  filling  in  the  shallower  regions  of  the  sea  around,  and  this  new 
land  he  laid  out  in  squares  of  palaces  and  temples.  He  constructed  also  an 
open  plaza  like  those  of  Italian  cities,  whereon  his  people  might  stroll  in  the  sun 
or  gather  for  important  occasions. 
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Indeed  Tyre,  and  to  some  extent  its  sister  towns,  must  have  been  more  like 
modern  cities  than  were  any  other  places  of  antiquity.  Not  only  did  Tyre  have 
its  open  plaza  and  its  squares  of  public  buildings,  it  had  also  some  approach  to 
“sky-scrapers.”  The  limited  ground  space  of  all  the  Phoenician  cities  had  caused 
the  inhabitants  to  build  their  houses  high.  In  Tyre  especially  these  reached 
to  “many  stories.”  Then  there  were  the  wharves,  the  ships,  the  clerks  counting 
and  making  written  tally  of  cargoes,  the  constant  coming  and  going  of  hustling 
merchants,  the  air  of  enterprise,  of  eagerness  for  adventure.  Truly  an  inhabitant 
of  any  one  of  our  American  seaport  cities  would  have  found  himself  much  at 
home  in  ancient  Tyre. 

King  Hiram  was,  like  all  his  people,  a trader.  His  alliance  with  Solomon 
included  an  agreement  by  which  Hiram  was  permitted  to  build  ships  and  make 
voyages  from  Solomon’s  port  upon  the  Red  Sea.  This  opened  to  Tyre  the  new 
regions  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  the  profits  of  one  single  expedition  sent  out 
jointly  by  the  two  kings  netted  them  an  amount  equal  to  four  million  dollars 
each.  Even  our  merchant  princes  of  today  can  scarcely  match  these  princely 
traders  of  the  past. 

While  the  splendor  of  Solomon’s  kingdom  faded  with  tragic  swiftness,  that 
of  Tyre  lasted  through  many  centuries.  The  Biblical  book  of  Ezekiel  has  a 
long  and  eloquently  poetic  passage  in  which  the  prophet  paints  this  wealth  and 
gorgeousness  of  the  celebrated  seaport,  “ that  dwellest  at  the  entry  of  the  sea, 
which  art  the  merchant  of  the  peoples  into  many  isles.  . . . Thou,  O Tyre,  hast 
said,  I am  perfect  in  beauty.”  The  prophet  sketches  in  detail  the  marvellous 
multitude  of  commodities  which  Tyre  gathers  in  trade  from  each  of  all  the  lands, 
summing  up  with  the  cry,  “When  thy  wares  went  forth  out  of  the  seas,  thou 
filledst  many  peoples;  Thou  didst  enrich  the  kings  of  the  earth  with  thy  merchan- 
dise and  thy  riches.” 

Yet  Tyre  was  not  without  internal  troubles  of  her  own.  King  Hiram  seems 
to  have  ruled  with  a strong  and  steady  hand.  But  his  grandson,  who  became 
king  soon  after  him,  was  murdered  by  turbulent  conspirators,  apparently  from 
the  lower  classes  of  the  citizens.  The  rebels  seized  the  reins  of  government 
and  blindly  misdirected  affairs  amid  wild  turbulence  and  riot.  The  patricians 
fought  their  way  again  to  power.  One  ruler  succeeded  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. At  length  there  was  a priestly  revolution.  Eth-baal,  a high-priest 
of  Astarte,  slew  the  reigning  king  and  seized  in  his  turn  upon  the  throne. 

In  the  days  of  Eth-baal,  the  story  of  Tyre  touches  again  upon  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  Eth-baal’s  daughter  was  that  Jezebel  who  wedded  Ahab,  the  powerful 
King  of  Israel.  Jezebel,  like  her  father,  was  devoted  to  the  Phoenician  religion. 
She  introduced  the  worship  of  Baal  into  Israel;  and  her  daughter  Athaliah, 
wedding  the  king  of  Judah,  carried  their  faith  into  that  second  Hebrew  kingdom. 
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The  tragedy  of  these  two  queens  of  an  alien  faith,  Jezebel  and  Athaliah,  is  fully 
told  in  the  Bible. 

A few  decades  later  Tyre  found  herself  involved,  like  Israel  and  Judah,  in 
the  fierce  Assyrian  wars.  The  early  conquests  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  seem  to 
have  passed  the  Phoenician  cities  by.  These  were  so  sheltered  from  the  east 
by  the  mighty  cliffs  of  Mount  Lebanon  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible.  Thus  none 
of  the  earlier  ravaging  expeditions  attacked  or  plundered  them.  We  find  them 
paying  tribute  to  the  Egyptians  about  1300  B.c.  But  this  seems  not  to  have  been 
compulsory;  it  was  rather  a friendly  commercial  arrangement,  a tax  which  was 
one  chief  source  of  the  Phoenicians’  wealth,  since  in  exchange  for  this  payment 
they  were  given  a freedom,  perhaps  a monopoly,  of  foreign  trade  throughout 
Egypt. . 

Similarly  they  paid  tribute  to  Pul,  or  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  of  Assyria  when 
he  conquered  Syria.  There  was  no  warfare  involved;  Phoenician  traders  were 
given  freedom  of  traffic  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  as  they  had  been  in  Egypt,  and 
doubtless  they  were  very  glad  to  pay  for  this  form  of  security  and  police  protec- 
tion. For  nearly  a century  and  a half,  from  870  to  727  b.c.,  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs  make  regular  record  of  their  tribute  from  the  kings  of  “Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus, 
and  Arvad.”  The  four  names  mark  evidently  the  four  chief  cities,  or  rather  the 
four  little  principalities,  into  which  Phoenicia  was  at  the  time  divided,  though 
Tyre  held  already  a sort  of  lordship  over  them  all. 

The  year  727  b.c.  brought  a tragic  change.  These  were  the  days  of  the 
destruction  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians.  Shalmaneser 
IV.  ascended  the  Assyrian  throne  and  determined  to  reduce  Palestine  completely 
and  to  bring  the  hitherto  unconquered  Phoenicia  to  a real,  rather  than  a nominal, 
submission.  King  Luliya,  the  reigning  prince  of  Tyre,  evidently  regarded  himself 
as  a wholly  independent  monarch,  for  he  refused  to  obey  the  Assyrian’s  com- 
mands. Then  Shalmaneser’s  ever  ready  armies  forced  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains and  ravaged  the  mainland  of  Phoenicia  from  end  to  end  (725  B.c.).  Only 
the  island  cities  of  Tyre  and  Arvad  escaped  the  desolation.  These  two  from  their 
security  on  the  breast  of  ocean  defied  all  the  Assyrian’s  power.  Shalmaneser 
then  prepared  a second  campaign.  This  time  the  mainland  cities,  Sidon  and 
the  others,  were  compelled  to  act  as  his  allies  and  furnish  him  with  ships. 

This  brought  about  the  first  great  naval  battle  of  history.  Sixty  of  these 
Phoenician  vessels,  bearing  Assyrian  soldiers,  crossed  the  narrow  strait  to  attack 
the  island  Tyre.  The  Tyrians  met  them  with  only  a dozen  craft.  Perhaps 
the  main  fleet  of  the  Tyrians  was  away,  and  they  were  desperate;  or  possibly 
their  ships  were  so  powerful  that  they  despised  the  lighter  boats  of  the  foe.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be  that  a secret  arrangement  existed  between  them 
and  the  other  Phoenicians.  At  any  rate,  the  battle  ended  strikingly  in  the  com- 
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plete  defeat  of  the  sixty  ships  by  the  twelve,  and  in  the  capture  01  many  of  the 
Assyrians.  “Because  of  this,  great  fame  was  won  by  all  the  dwellers  in  Tyre.” 

Shalmaneser  returned  home  in  anger,  leaving  an  army  to  besiege  Tyre  from 
the  land,  shut  off  her  intercourse  with  the  country  so  far  as  possible,  and  bar  her 
from  her  water  supply,  which  lay  upon  the  mainland.  Though  inconvenienced, 
the  Tyrians  were  not  seriously  distressed.  The  sea  was  open  to  them;  water, 
though  brackish,  could  be  had  from  afar.  They  withstood  the  feeble  siege  for  five 
years;  then  it  was  abandoned.  Assyrian  attention  was  directed  elsewhere,  and 
for  twenty  years  King  Luliya  \vas  left  to  reign  in  peace.  He  easily  renewed  his 
suzerainty  over  Sidon  and  the  other  Phoenician  cities. 

Then  came  another  Assyrian  conqueror,  Sennacherib,  who  overran  Phoenicia 
with  so  great  an  army  that  Luliya  despaired  of  resistance.  He  adopted  the  other 
course,  always  open  to  his  people,  of  sailing  away  and  leaving  his  cities  to  the 
enemy.  The  submission  of  the  land  to  Sennacherib  seems  to  have  been  complete. 
He  appointed  as  its  ruler  a king  of  his  own  choice,  though  a Tyrian,  and  the 
country  remained  in  submissive  vassalage  for  a generation. 

After  this,  as  Assyrian  power  decreased,  or  as  its  exactions  grew  unbearable, 
there  were  repeated  revolts,  sieges,  ravages,  moments  of  triumph  and  of  failure. 
The  power  of  Babylon  succeeded  to  that  of  Assyria;  and  Tyre  withstood  a 
thirteen-year  siege  from  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  forced  to  com- 
promise for  her  submission  at  last. 

With  the  dominion  of  Persia  over  western  Asia,  the  Phoenician  cities 
entered  upon  days  of  renewed  prosperity.  The  yoke  of  Persia  was  a light  one, 
and  Tyre  and  Sidon  submitted  voluntarily,  as  they  had  to  other  monarchs  in 
earlier  days,  securing  freedom  of  trade  in  return  for  a small  tribute  and  some  naval 
service.  Indeed,  such  was  their  freedom  of  action  that  when  the  Persian  Cambyses 
planned  to  attack  the  Phoenician  colony  of  Carthage,  his  Phoenician  fleet  refused 
to  obey  him,  explaining  that  it  would  be  impious  of  them  to  assail  their  kinsmen. 
And  this  Persian  despot,  who  at  other  times  raged  like  a madman  when  opposed, 
accepted  without  protest  this  defiant  ultimatum  of  his  sailors.  Carthage  was  not 
attacked. 

The  Greek  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the  Great  brings  us  to  the  last 
of  the  many  memorable  and  tremendous  sieges  which  the  island  Tyre  withstood. 
“Old  Tyre,”  on  the  mainland,  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  remained  in  ruins.  But  “New  Tyre”  was  still  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  Phoenician  cities.  The  others  submitted  to  Alexander  without  protest; 
and  Tyre  would  have  done  the  same  but  that  Alexander  announced  to  her 
ambassadors  his  intention  of  honoring  the  city  by  doing  homage  at  the  shrine 
of  its  god  Melkarth.  This  was  apparently  an  effort  on  Alexander’s  part  to  be 
particularly  gracious,  for  Melkarth,  as  the  Greek  Hercules,  was  Alexander’s 
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reputed  ancestor.  The  Tyrians,  however,  feared  this  devotion  was  only  a ruse 
.to  secure  entrance  within  their  walls;  and  while  quite  ready  to  pay  tribute,  they 
had  no  intent  of  surrendering  their  actual  freedom,  any  more  than  they  had  done 
with  the  Persians.  They  therefore  declined,  as  politely  as  possible,  the  honor 
Alexander  offered  them.  He,  roused  as  always  by  opposition,  promptly  besieged 
the  city  (332  b.c.). 

This  final  and  most  tremendous  siege  of  Tyre,  the  unconquered  citadel  of 
over  a thousand  years,  lasted  seven  months.  Alexander  had  no  idea  of  sitting 
down  like  other  besiegers  and  waiting  to  starve  the  unapproachable  city.  He 
built  a huge  mole  out  from  shore  across  the  half-mile  channel.  Stupendous  were 
the  deeds  of  valor  done  by  the  Tyrians  in  attacking,  by  the  Greeks  in  defending, 
this  prodigious  engineering  work.  Again  and  again  the  Tyrians,  aided  by  the 
•sea,  swept  away  the  advancing  continent.  Once  they  set  fire  to  the  mole,  an- 
nihilated the  force  defending  it,  tore  out  the  piles  that  upheld  it,  and  destroyed 
it  utterly.  Alexander  began  all  over  again  from  the  beginning.  The  ships  of 
the  other  Phoenician  cities  aided  him;  the  mole  was  completed  at  last;  the  Greek 
army  encamped  beneath  the  city’s  walls;  and  these  were  battered  down.  Tyre 
had  at  length  to  undergo  that  which  she  had  never  known  before,  the  final  desola- 
tion of  storm  and  sack.  There  is  no  island  to-day  where  Tyre  stood;  there  is  only  a 
peninsula,  Alexander’s  peninsula,  reaching  out  boldly  into  the  sea  and  terminating 
in  the  ancient  rock. 

From  this  time  the  Phoenician  cities  were  no  more  than  minor  towns,  subject 
like  other  vassals  to  the  capricious  kindness  of  their  tyrannous  overlords  of  Greece 
or  Rome.  Tyre  was  still  their  leader;  for  she  rose  phoenix-like  from  the  de- 
struction caused  by  Alexander.  Only  eighteen  years  after  his  successful  assault 
we  read  of  the  stubborn  Tyrians  enduring  another  siege  from  one  of  the  Greek 
generals  who  succeeded  to  his  empire.  This  time  Tyre  made  profitable  terms 
of  peace  after  holding  back  the  besiegers  for  fourteen  months. 

Danger  came  to  her  from  a more  subtle  source.  Her  arch-enemy  Alexander 
had  founded  in  Egypt  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  this  wisely  located  metropolis 
became  Phoenicia’s  successful  rival  for  the  trade  of  the  East.  Whenever  in 
Greek  and  Roman  days  we  find  Alexandria  espousing  one  side  of  a quarrel,  Tyre 
and  Sidon  are  sure  to  be  upon  the  other.  The  days  of  the  “Roman  peace” 
brought  prosperity  enough  for  all  the  merchants.  In  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
St.  Jerome  speaks  of  Tyre  as  having  become  once  more  the  richest  and  most 
splendid  trading  city  of  the  East. 

Then  came  the  days  of  Mahometan  conquest  and  of  the  European  crusade 
against  these  “infidel”  possessors  of  the  Holy  Land.  Tyre,  the  port  of  all  this 
region,  was  besieged  by  Saracens  and  Crusaders  in  turn.  More  than  once  it 
was  captured;  for  it  was  no  longer  an  island  inaccessible  to  foes.  The  Turks 
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finally  became  masters  of  all  this  land  of  ‘‘Asiatic  Turkey”  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  To  their  barbaric  robbery  and  neglect  has  been  due  the  final  downfall 
of  the  Phoenician  cities.  Says  the  historian  Kendrick,  “Neither  sieges  nor 
earthquakes  have  done  so  much  as  Turkish  oppression  and  misrule  to  make  Tyre 
what  the  traveller  now  sees,”  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  “a  rock  for  fishermen 
to  spread  their  nets  on.” 


Jeremiah  prophesies  the  destruction  op  lyre 
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Chapter  VII 

CARTHAGE  AND  THE  OTHER  PHOENICIAN  COLONIES 

£ HILE  the  culture  and  commercial  genius  of  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia  enabled  them  to  preserve  their  independ- 
ence through  many  centuries,  in  a sort  of  scornful  su- 
premacy over  earth’s  military  conquerors,  they  never 
themselves  attained,  nor  did  they  seem  to  aspire  to, 
the  physical  dominion  over  the  world.  A far  nearer 
approach  to  this  was  made  by  their  celebrated 
colony,  Carthage. 

Phoenicia,  foremost  in  so  many  things,  was  also  the  world’s 
first  planter  of  colonies.  Her  mission,  in  the  mighty  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, was  the  spreading  of  civilization  broadcast  over  the  earth. 
Later  ages  have  recognized  this  by  ascribing  to  the  Phoenicians 
the  beginning  of  letters,  of  literature,  the  invention  of  the  alpha- 
bet. Recent  research  disproves  this  tradition  in  its  broader  form; 
for  both  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  had  a written  language  long 
beiore  we  hear  of  the  Phoenicians.  And  while  these  earlier  forms'  of  writing 
used  many  word-signs — that  is,  symbols  representing  not  letters,  but  entire 
words — they  had  also  some  genuine  letters,  that  is,  signs  for  a single  sound  of 
the  lips,  ready  for  combination  into  many  words.  The  only  credit  attaching 
to  the  Phoenicians  i that  they  recognized  the  immensely  superior  convenience 
of  the  sound-signs  over  the  word-signs.  They  saw  that  word-signs  require 
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writer  and  reader  to  learn  separately  and  remember  as  many  thousand  signs  as 
there  are  words,  whereas  sound-signs  can,  by  twenty  or  thirty  letters,  express 
every  word.  Accordingly  the  Phoenicians,  for  purposes  of  trade,  simplified  the 
many  signs  they  gathered  from  Babylon  or  Egypt,  and  reduced  the  elaborate 
system  to  our  modern  alphabet.  This  alphabet  they  carried  with  them  to  every 
coast,  and  the  entire  civilized  world  uses  it,  almost  unchanged,  today. 

The  earliest  Phoenician  colonies  seem  to  have  been  sent  out  by  Sidon,  the 
“ mother  city.”  They  were  trading-stations,  intended  to  gather  for  Sidonian 
ships  the  merchandise  of  their  neighborhood.  They  served  also  as  a shelter  for 
those  same  ships  in  time  of  need;  for  we  must  not  think  of  the  Phoenicians  as 
modern  traders.  They  were  not  averse  to  plunder  of  the  frankest  and  most 
savage  kind.  Many  legends  have  come  down  to  us  of  these  ruddy-faced  marauders 
coaxing  simple  folk  down  to  trade  upon  the  shore,  and  then  seizing  the  unfor- 
tunates suddenly  and  carrying  them  off  to  slavery.  Slavers,  tricksters,  pirates, 
murderers,  or  peaceful  colonists,  it  was  all  one  to  these  world-defying  Phoenicians 
in  the  way  of  business.  Hence  a wrecked  Phoenician  crew  could  hope  for  little 
kindness  in  a foreign  land.  They  had  grave  need  of  sheltering  “daughter” 
cities  of  their  own. 

With  the  rise  of  Tyre,  about  1200  b.c.,  Phoenician  colonization  took  a new 
and  bolder  impetus.  As  early  as  1100  b.c.  the  Tyrians  had  not  only  one  colony, 
but  many,  out  beyond  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  along  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Africa.  Southern  Spain,  the  whole  fertile  valley  of  the  river  Guadalquivir, 
with  Cadiz  as  its  capital,  was  the  “Tarshish”  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  source  of 
their  chief  cargoes  of  precious  metals  and  of  grain.  The  settlers  of  Cadiz  became 
in  their  turn  explorers,  and  knew  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  England, 
where  they  worked  in  mines  of  their  own.  Probably  they  even  penetrated  the 
cold  and  distant  waters  of  the  Baltic. 

Starting  similarly  from  Utica  or  Carthage  on  the  African  shore,  these  earliest 
explorers  searched  the  entire  coast  of  western  Africa.  Tradition  tells  us  of  their 
strange  “silent  trade”  with  the  negroes  there.  A Phoenician  ship-captain 
would  land  and  spread  his  goods  upon  the  shore.  Then  he  would  light  a big 
fire  to  notify  the  savages  of  his  presence  and  would  withdraw  to  his  ship  so  that 
they  might  not  fear  to  approach.  The  negroes  would  then,  without  touching 
the  goods,  place  beside  them  on  the  beach  as  much  gold  as  they  were  willing  to 
offer  in  exchange,  and  would  retire  so  that  the  ship-captain  might  in  his  turn 
approach  without  danger.  If  he  thought  the  gold  sufficient,  he  took  it  and  went 
his  way,  leaving  the  merchandise  to  the  negroes.  If  he  did  not,  he  returned 
again  to  his  ship,  leaving  both  gold  and  goods  untouched,  whereupon  the  savages 
would  increase  their  offering  for  what  they  wanted,  until  the  “silent  trade”  was 
completed. 
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Most  impressive  of  all  the  Phoenician  explorations  was  the  complete 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  King  Hanno  of  Carthage.  The  account  of  this 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  though  long  doubted  and  derided  by  a world  that  knew 
little  of  Africa,  the  voyage  of  Hanno  is  now  generally  accepted  as  an  actual  fact. 
He  met  gorillas  whom  his  men  mistook  for  human  savages  and  tried  to  carry 
into  slavery;  but  found  them  wholly  untamable.  He  planted  colonies.  He 
sailed  past  rivers  and  mountains  of  fire,  and  lands  of  almost  insupportable  heat. 
In  the  end  he  reached  Arabia,  or  so  at  least  the  Roman  writer  Pliny  tells  us,  and 
came  thence  to  Egypt,  having  accomplished,  about  the  year  500  b.c.,  the  remark- 
able voyage  which  was  not  duplicated  for  two  thousand  years,  not  until  the  days 
of  Vasco  da  Gama,  in  1498  a.d. 

Carthage,  the  chief  of  all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  was  founded  by  the 
Tyrians  in  813  b.c.  It  was  no  ordinary  little  town  planted  for  purposes  of  trade. 
A queen  of  Tyre  herself  went  thither,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  chief  people 
of  her  city,  an  aristocracy  leaving  their  ancient  homes  to  the  lesser  folks  of  Tyre 
and  seeking  a haughty  isolation  among  newer  and  more  congenial  surroundings. 
They  called  their  new  home  Kirjath-Hadeshath,  “the  new  town,”  which  later 
ages  have  corrupted  into  Carthage. 

This  remarkable  migration  from  Tyre  took  place  in  the  days  when  Pygma- 
lion was  its  king.  He  was  a grandson  of  that  Eth-baal  who  had  seized  the  throne 
as  high  priest  and  had  spread  the  worship  of  Baal  to  Israel  by  his  daughter’s 
marriage.  Pygmalion  ascended  the  throne  as  a child,  and  the  real  power  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  his  elder  sister  Elissa  and  her  husband,  who  was  the 
high  priest.  Pygmalion,  supported  apparently  by  the  ruder  classes  of  the  popu- 
lace, asserted  his  power,  and  the  high  priest  was  slain.  Thereupon  the  widowed 
Elissa  and  her  adherents,  including  many  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  both  priests 
and  merchants,  abandoned  the  city. 

This  fairly  trustworthy  story  has  been  woven  about  with  legends,  often  self- 
contradictory. Pygmalion  slew  his  brother-in-law,  the  priest,  upon  the  high 
altar  before  all  the  people;  or,  again,  he  murdered  him  secretly  while  hunting, 
and  the  ghost  of  the  slain  man  appeared  to  Elissa  to  accuse  the  king.  Pyg- 
malion plotted  to  get  the  vast  wealth  of  his  widowed  sister;  and  she,  pretending 
to  believe  his  assurances  of  affection,  asked  him  for  ships  to  transport  her  treasure 
to  his  palace.  He  sent  the  ships  in  charge  of  men  ordered  to  make  sure  of  the 
treasure;  but  Elissa  deceived  them  by  suddenly  throwing  from  the  ships  various 
bags  of  sand.  These  she  told  them  were  her  treasures,  which  in  her  grief  she 
had  determined  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Convinced  that  the  treasure  had 
escaped  them,  and  not  daring  to  return  to  the  king  without  it,  the  shipmasters 
agreed  to  sail  with  Elissa  and  her  attendants  to  seek  new  homes. 

Amid  all  these  fanciful  details  the  central  fact  stands  clear.  A princess  of 
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Tyre,  head  of  the  aristocratic  party,  led  her  adherents  from  the  city  because  of 
the  ascendency  of  those  same  wilder  forces  which  had  once  before  seized  the 
rule  in  the  days  preceding  her  grandfather,  Eth-baal.  This  aristocratic  band  of 
colonists  founded  Carthage,  the  most  aristocratic  of  republics  or  oligarchies,  a 
city  of  mighty  merchants,  wherein  severest  laws  held  the  “many”  of  the  lower 
classes  in  helpless  subjection  to  the  wealthy  few. 

Roman  legend  changed  the  name  of  Carthage’s  first  queen  to  Dido,  and 
linked  her  fate  with  that  of  Rome’s  own  ancestor  Aineas.  He  said  the  Romans 
visited  Carthage  and  there  wooed  and  deserted  Dido,  who  killed  herself  for 
sorrow;  and  hence  arose  the  eternal  enmity  between  the  two  cities.  The  enmity 
was  a tragic  fact  of  Roman  history,  but  its  causes  were,  as  we  shall  see,  far  more 
practical  than  a vengeance  many  centuries  old. 

Carthage,  situated  in  Africa  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
about  midway  between  its  two  extremes,  grew  rapidly  in  wealth  and  fame.  As 
the  cities  of  native  Phoenicia  crumbled  beneath  the  repeated  assaults  of  Assy- 
rians, Babylonians,  and  Greeks,  Carthage,  secure  in  her  distance  and  solitude, 
rose  to  be  the  chief  trading-city  of  the  world.  By  degrees,  though  the  details 
are  lost  to  us,  she  became  mistress  of  all  north  Africa  west  of  Egypt.  The  other 
Phoenician  colonies  became  her  subjects;  their  walls  were  torn  down  and  they 
were  made  incapable  of  resistance.  The  merchant  princes  of  Carthage  were  as 
cruel,  as  merciless,  as  they  were  powerful.  Their  fields  were  tilled  by  slaves  in 
chains,  sometimes  one  merchant  held  twenty  thousand  of  the  joyless  wretches  in 
this  miserable  bondage. 

We  first  gain  a clear  view  of  Carthage  when,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
she  came  in  conflict  with  the  Greeks  in  Sicily.  The  Greeks,  successors  to  the 
Phoenicians  as  the  chief  maritime  nation  of  antiquity,  had  quite  won  the  upper 
hand  of  exhausted  Sidon  and  Tyre  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Now  their 
colonies  were  spreading  toward  the  west.  Carthage  stopped  them.  The  island 
of  Sicily  was  the  dividing  line,  the  chief  battle-ground  of  the  contending  nations. 
The  Greeks  tell  us  in  triumph  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  defeated  the 
Persians  at  Salamis  they  also  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  an  equally  decisive 
battle  at  Himera,  in  Sicily  (480  b.c.).  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  Greeks 
succeeded  in  extending  their  colonies  beyond  Sicily,  or  even  in  driving  their 
rivals  from  that  island.  If  the  Carthaginians  made  little  effort  at  conquest  in 
their  turn,  we  must  remember  that  they  remained  to  the  last  a merchant  com- 
munity, seeking  dominion  only  where  it  could  be  exercised  with  profit,  never 
where  it  meant  continued  and  expensive  war.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  at  least 
one  human  race,  the  Phoenicians,  were  never  seized  with  the  mad  earth-hunger 
for  universal  empire. 

For  two  centuries  Sicily  continued  the  centre  of  conflict  between  Greece  and 
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Carthage.  Finally,  in  the  year  310  b.c.,  Agathocles,  king  of  Syracuse,  the  chief 
Greek  city  of  the  island,  finding  himself  close  pressed  by  the  Carthaginian  forces, 
boldly  crossed  from  Sicily  and  besieged  Carthage  itself.  • Great  was  the  terror 
of  the  merchant  city,  and  we  are  told  that  a holocaust  of  a hundred  children  of 
the  richest  families  was  sacrificed  to  their  grim  god  Moloch  to  avert  the  peril. 
Rebellion  in  Syracuse  forced  Agathocles  to  abandon  his  siege;  but  the 
Carthaginians  now  felt  the  full  danger  of  their  laxity,  and  set  themselves  de- 
terminedly to  clearing  Sicily  of  their  enemies.  This  work  was  almost,  but 
not  quite,  completed  when  Rome  entered  the  field  of  strife. 

In  speaking  of  Carthage  we  are  constantly  confronted  by  the  difficulty 
that  we  know  of  her  only  through  her  enemies.  Like  all  the  Phoenicians,  her 
people  seem  to  have  cared  as  little  for  renown  as  for  dominion.  They  have  left 
neither  history  nor  justification,  either  of  themselves  or  of  their  deeds.  The 
Romans  have  given  us  as  an  expression  of  contempt  the  words  “Punic  faith,” 
which  means  false  Phoenician  faith.  But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
Romans  were  in  any  way  more  trustworthy  than  their  “Punic”  rivals  in  Car- 
thage. These,  as  they  had  opposed  the  spread  of  Greek  dominion,  now  en- 
deavored also  to  check  that  of  Rome,  but  with  less  success. 

Carthage  and  Rome,  the  two  most  powerful  fighting  forces  of  their  age,  the 
one  mistress  of  the  seas,  the  other  monarch  of  the  land,  met  for  the  first  time  in 
clash  of  battle  in  264  b.c.  Rome  had  taken  possession  of  a Greek  city  in  Sicily. 
The  city  did  not  belong  to  Carthage,  but  she  would  not  brook  this  intrusion  into 
her  field  of  power.  She  demanded  that  the  Romans  return  to  Italy;  they 
refused,  and  war  followed.  For  a time  the  Carthaginians  were  successful; 
Rome  could  not  make  her  strength  felt  beyond  Italy,  while  the  Phoenician 
ships  ravaged  her  shores  in  triumph.  But  the  Romans  built  fleets  of  their  own; 
they  devised  new  tactics  of  naval  warfare;  and  by  defeating  their  enemy  in 
three  great  sea  fights,  at  Mylae,  Ecnomus,  and  Agates,  they  overthrew  forever 
the  boasted  naval  supremacy  of  the  Phoenicians. 

Oddly  enough,  as  the  Romans  had  been  successful  on  Carthage’s  own  ele- 
ment, the  sea,  so  were  the  Carthaginians  successful  on  land.  The  earlier  of 
Carthage’s  two  great  military  heroes,  Hamilcar  Barca,  with  a mere  handful  of 
troops,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  armies  to  drive  him  out  of  Sicily. 
The  last  crushing  defeat  of  his  country’s  fleet  at  ^Egates  found  him  still  uncon- 
quered and  defiant.  But  Carthage  hastened  to  make  peace;  the  war  had 
become  too  unprofitable.  She  surrendered  Sicily  to  Rome  and  paid  a war  in- 
demnity, which  she  could  easily  afford. 

A more  serious  difficulty  followed.  Carthage  had  carried  on  the  war  by 
means  of  mercenaries,  or  hired  soldiers.  This  was  her  usual  practice,  her  own 
citizens  serving  only  as  officers.  These  mercenaries,  left  without  employment 
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knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 
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